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T  ungwana 


THE  BLIND  ZULU’S  STORY 

By  Miss  Gertrude  R.  Hance 

MY  name  is  Tungwana.  I  was  born  in 
Natal,  South  Africa,  at  the  time  that 
Umbulaze  was  killed  by  his  brothers.  Had  he 
lived  he  would  have  been  king,  and  not  Cete- 
wayo.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  in  that  war 
the  great  Tugela  River,  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  people 
who  were  then  slain.  Their  bodies  drifted  into 
the  sea  and  were  washed  up  for  many  miles  all 
along  the  Natal  coast. 

My  home  is  only  twenty  miles  from  this  river. 
My  father  was  chief  of  a  tribe  of  a  thousand  or 
more  people.  Some  years  before  I  was  born 
they  were  driven  out  of  Zululand  by  the  great 
warrior  Tyaka,  and  came  to  live  near  the 
Umvoti  River  in  Natal. 

As  my  father  was  chief  over  a  tribe,  his 
underchiefs  and  a  great  many  people  were 
constantly  coming  to  our  kraal  (a  heathen  vil¬ 
lage).  Sometimes  he  talked  with  them  in  the 
cattle  yard,  at  other  times  he  took  them  into 
his  own  house  or  hut.  This  house  we  children 
thought  a  very  large  and  grand  place.  It  was 
much  larger  than  the  other  houses  that  formed 
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our  kraal ,  and  was  kept  cleaner.  The  floor 
was  made  of  earth  called  “antheap.”  It  had 
been  pounded  and  repounded  till  it  became 
very  smooth  and  hard.  All  the  choice  things 
were  hung  up  in  this  hut,  such  as  mats,  shields, 
spears,  gay  feathers,  and  various  nice  skins 
that  were  worn  at  weddings  and  other  grand 
occasions. 

The  kraal  was  on  an  acre  or  more  of  ground, 
the  huts  in  a  circle,  and  within  that  circle  was 
a  fenced  inclosure  for  the  cattle  at  night.  The 
huts  are  made  by  driving  the  ends  of  long  sticks 
into  the  ground,  and  bending  and  weaving  them 
together  into  a  round  top.  They  are  then  neatly 
thatched  with  grass,  and  are  about  seven  feet 
high  and  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  door  is  very  low,  and  you  creep  in  on 
your  hands  and  knees.  There  wras  a  house 
for  each  wife,  and  one  for  the  larger  boys ;  the 
larger  girls  slept  in  the  house  of  my  grand¬ 
mother. 

There  were  some  customs  which  wTe  children 
wTere  taught  to  believe  were  very  important. 
Many  times  in  a  thunderstorm  the  house  and 
all  of  us  were  sprinkled  with  medicine  to  keep 
away  the  lightning.  We  were  also  sprinkled 
with  medicine  if  one  kind  of  snake  came  into 
the  house.  When  any  one  was  very  ill  a  doc¬ 
tor  would  come  and  thump  with  a  stick  for  a 
long  time  on  the  floor.  He  and  the  people 
would  mutter  and  talk  until  they  said  they  had 
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found  out  the  disease  and  what  our  ancestors 
wanted. 

Usually  it  would  be  an  ox  or  a  cow,  some¬ 
times  a  goat.  This  would  be  killed,  and  pieces 
of  the  meat  taken  into  the  house  where  the 
sick  person  was.  After  a  few  hours  they  would 
take  them  out  and  put  them  into  an  empty  hut 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning  it  would  be 
supposed  that  the  ancestors  were  satisfied,  and 
then  the  meat  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the 
people.  The  doctor  would  make  up  some 
medicine  of  horn,  bone,  claws,  bark,  and  other 
strange  things,  then  he  would  demand  a  beast 
or  two  as  his  fee  and  go  home. 

There  are  many  other  strange  customs,  some 
of  which  were  so  bad  I  could  not  tell  you 
about  them.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  things 
I  remember  was  the  evening  time,  when  we  sat 
around  the  fire  and  the  room  was  bright  and 
warm.  Then  the  great  meal  of  the  day  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  sometimes  the  mother 
or  grandmother  would  tell  us  stories  or  fables. 

When  I  was  a  baby  I  lost  the  sight  of  one 
of  my  eyes.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this 
loss. 

The  Umvoti  mission  station  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  my  home,  but  until  I  was  quite  a 
large  boy  I  knew  very  little  about  it.  I  knew 
that  a  white  family  lived  there,  that  their 
house  was  not  like  ours,  and  that  they  taught 
the  people  to  dress  and  to  build  better  houses. 


When  I  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  my  work 
was  to  herd  the  calves.  About  this  time  there 


was  a  small  frame  house  built  near  my  home. 
All  the  people  wrere  asked  to  send  their  chil- 
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dren  there  to  school  to  learn  from  something 
that  they  called  a  book,  also  to  learn  other 
things  which  I  thought  must  be  like  the  fables 
our  grandmothers  told  us.  I  liked  to  herd 
calves  with  the  other  boys.  We  could  hunt 
birds  and  roast  them,  also  roast  corn  when  we 
made  a  little  fire  by  a  bush.  When  we  saw 
the  cattle  getting  into  the  gardens  we  would 
draw  lots  to  see  which  of  us  must  run  to  drive 
them  out. 

I  did  not  much  care  for  going  to  school,  but 
I  went  a  few  days,  and  the  other  boys  looked 
after  my  calves.  We  all  sat  on  benches,  and 
everything  was  quite  strange  to  me.  Once 
something  happened  which  pleased  me  very 
much,  and  I  laughed,  so  did  some  of  the  others. 
Then,  when  the  teacher  saw  us,  we  began  to 
dispute  which  of  us  had  made  the  others  laugh. 
The  teacher  said  we  must  not  talk  and  laugh  in 
school.  I  was  displeased,  and  would  not  go 
any  more. 

When  I  was  a  year  or  two  older  I  went  to 
work  in  a  sugar  mill  which  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  built  at  the  station  for  the  people.  One 
day  while  there  I  saw  a  man  working  in  iron ; 
I  was  interested,  and  went  near  to  see  how  it 
was  done.  The  man  was  working  fast,  and 
the  sparks  were  flying.  That  was  the  last 
thing  I  ever  saw,  the  last  ray  of  light.  One  of 
the  sparks  flew  into  my  eye,  and  I  became 
totally  blind. 
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I  was  sick  three  months;  I  cannot  tell  how 
great  the  pain  was.  No  words  can  tell.  Oh, 
how  dreadful,  too,  it  was  to  me  that  it  was 
always  night  1  It  was  like  death;  often  I  cried 
with  the  pain  in  my  heart,  which  was  sometimes 
harder  to  bear  than  the  dreadful  pain  in  my 
eyes. 

At  times  like  weddings  and  feasts,  when  the 
people  would  all  go  and  I  could  not,  I  felt  as 
if  my  heart  would  break.  My  mother  would 
never  go  and  leave  me,  and  many  bitter  tears 
we  shed  when  alone  together.  I  longed  to  die, 
and  often  felt  as  if  I  could  kill  myself.  Then 
I  thought  all  would  end;  I  would  just  die  as 
the  beast  dies.  Sometimes  I  ran  hard,  saying 
I  did  not  care  where  I  went, -or  how  I  fell  and 
hurt  myself.  I  would  fall  in  the  tall  grass 
many  a  time,  and  lie  there  hoping  I  might 
never  get  up  again.  But  my  mother  would  be 
sure  to  find  me.  I  knew  nothing  of  God ;  all 
was  dark,  dark  to  body  and  soul.  I  knew  not 
that  I  had  a  soul. 

After  a  year  or  two  I  began  to  be  more  quiet, 
but  suffered  on  and  kept  still ;  for  hours  I  would 
sit  with  my  head  in  my  blanket  and  speak  to  no 
one. 

I  remember  my  father  as  always  an  old  man. 
He  was  kind  to  me,  and  after  I  was  blind  he 
was  very  kind.  Sometimes  he  allowed  me  to 
eat  with  him.  But  he  died,  and  this  was 
another  great  sorrow  to  me.  My  brothers  quar- 
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reled  as  to  who  should  be  chief.  They  were 
not  kind  to  me  nor  to  my  mother.  My  mother 
was  always  kind,  and  she  being  at  the  head  of 
the  older  women  in  the  kraal  we  got  on  very 
well. 

I  liked  to  take  a  bath  in  the  river  every  day, 
but  I  had  never  gone  alone.  One  morning  I 
awakened  when  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  and 
thought  I  should  like  to  try  if  I  could  go  alone 
and  take  my  bath.  The  river  was  about  half 
a  mile  away.  I  got  up  and  set  out.  The  air 
was  fresh  and  pure,  and  the  birds  were  waking 
up  to  sing  their  morning  song.  I  did  not  know 
if  it  were  yet  light ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  me, 
night  or  day ;  I  could  never  again  see.  I  went 
safely  to  the  river  and  had  a  nice  bath.  I 
came  out  and  was  able  to  find  everything  just 
where  I  had  left  it,  my  native  dress  on  one  side 
of  the  path,  and  my  sticks  on  the  other  (a  Zulu 
will  never  go  away  from  home  without  sticks ; 
every  little  boy  carries  at  least  one  or  two). 

I  do  not  know  when  I  had  been  so  happy  as 
that  morning;  I  was  pleased  to  have  got  on  so 
well  alone ;  I  wondered  how  it  was  that  I  had 
such  nice  thoughts,  where  they  came  from, 
where  everything  came  from.  As  I  quietly 
walked  home  thinking  on  these  things,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  was  not  alone,  that  some  one 
was  with  me,  was  helping  me,  and  that  was 
the  reason  I  had  gone  on  so  well  this  morning. 
Yet  I  could  hear  no  sound  that  told  me  any 


one  was  near. 
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I  now  believe  these  were  my  first  thoughts 
of  God.  It  was  like  a  little  trust  —  a  ray  of 
what  I  had  learned  those  few  days  that  I  went 
to  school.  It  was  very  vague,  having  before 
taken  no  form  in  my  mind. 

A  Christmas  festival  was  held  at  Umvoti 
mission  station  for  all  the  children  in  the 
schools  connected  with  the  station.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  schools  near  us  learned  little  pieces 
to  recite  and  hymns  to  sing  on  that  day.  They 
sang  a  great  deal  at  home  one  of  the  hymns 
which  they  learned.  It  said,  “Take,  take  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  people,  that  they  may  be 
glad.”  I  wondered  what  the  Word  of  God 
was. 

About  this  time  “  Inkosazana  ”  (Miss  Hance) 
and  Titise,  a  native  woman,  began  to  have 
meetings  at  our  kraal  for  the  women.  They 
were  sometimes  in  my  mother’s  house.  One 
day  I  was  there  at  the  meeting;  they  spoke  to 
me,  but  I  would  not  say  much,  just  sat  as  I 
often  did  with  my  blanket  on  my  bowed  head. 
They  have  since  told  me  that  they  then  thought 
I  was  very  stupid  as  well  as  blind.  They  had  no 
idea  how  I  had  listened  to  every  word  they  had 
spoken  at  the  meeting,  or  that  I  had  listened 
at  all.  The  meetings  were  held  every  Monday 
afternoon,  and  I  continued  to  go  to  them,  but 
quietly  sat  as  before. 

When  Panda  died  in  Zululand,  and  his  son 
Cetewayo  was  made  king  (Cetewayo  who  was 
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the  last  king  of  the  Zulus,  the  one  who  was  in 
power  when  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France  was 
killed  by  them  in  1879) — in  that  year  I  began 
to  understand  truly  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
come  into  the  world.  I  had  heard  the  name 
of  Jesus,  but  I  did  not  seem  really  to  know 
who- he  was  or  why  he  came.  One  day  “In- 
kosazana  ”  came  to  the  meeting,  and  she  told 
us  about  Jesus  walking  on  the  water,  how 
kindly  he  helped  Peter  when  he  was  sinking 
and  unable  to  help  himself,  how  he  put  him 
in  the  boat  where  he  was  safe  from  harm. 
Then  she  said:  ‘‘That  is  the  same  Jesus  who 
loves  us,  wTho  is  our  friend.  He  took  Peter 
out  of  his  trouble  and  put  him  in  a  safe  place. 
So  he  can  take  us  out  of  our  sins,  can  help  us, 
can  keep  us  safely,  and  at  last  take  us  to  his 
own  beautiful  home.” 

Those  words  did  not  go  out  of  my  mind ;  I 
thought  of  them  continually.  A  night  or  twro 
after  this  I  had  a  dream.  I  thought  I  was 
trying  to  walk  by  myself,  and  I  fell  into  a 
dreadful  pit  of  mire.  I  tried  to  get  out,  but 
could  not ;  slowly  and  surely  I  felt  myself  sink¬ 
ing.  I  called,  I  struggled,  but  all  in  vain.  No 
one  came  to  help  me.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as 
if  I  could  see,  and  there,  quite  near  me,  stood 
one  who  was  a  stranger.  He  reached  out  his 
hand  and  said,  “  Come  to  me,  I  will  help  you.” 
Eagerly  I  put  my  hand  in  his;  I  had  little 
strength  for  doing  more.  Safely  and  tenderly 
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he  brought  me  out  of  the  mire  on  the  dry  land. 
I  tried  to  thank  him,  and  as  I  looked  into  his 
face,  quickly  the  thought  came:  “This  can  be 
no  earthly  being.  It  must  be  he  who  is  the 
friend  of  the  troubled,  the  friend  of  sinners, 
Jesus.”  I  felt  that  he  was  my  friend.  Then  I 
awoke  and  knew  that  I  was  still  blind,  that 
I  had  only  been  dreaming. 

I  could  not  get  away  from  the  thought  that 
this  same  being  was  near  me,  was  my  friend, 
and  I  longed  to  know  more  about  him.  I 
could  scarcely  wait  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
then  only  Titise,  the  native  Bible-woman,  came. 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  more  about  Jesus.  She 
told  me  some  things  that  he  did,  but  I  longed 
to  see  “  Inkosazana,”  that  she  might  tell  me 
just  as  she  had  done  before. 

The  next  week  she  came.  When  I  heard 
her  step  my  heart  bounded  with  gladness.  I 
then  did  not  wish  to  keep  my  head  in  my 
blanket.  I  told  her  how  very  glad  I  was  that 
she  had  come.  She  sat  near  me,  and  I  asked 
her  all  I  liked.  We  talked  much  about  the 
Son  of  God,  and  what  he  had  suffered  and 
done  for  us.  As  I  heard  more  and  more  of 
his  wonderful  love  a  stillness  came  into  my 
soul  when  I  thought  of  his  being  my  friend. 
She  told  me  of  his  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  then  said:  “It  may  not  be  in  this 
world,  but  some  day  you  will  again  see.  Jesus 
can  make  you  see ;  it  will  not  be  a  dream.  In 
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another  world,  much  better  than  this,  there  is 
his  home,  the  home  of  God  and  the  redeemed. 
He  loves  you,  is  truly  your  friend.  When  it  is 
best  for  you  to  go,  if  you  will  trust  in  him  and 
obey  him,  he  will  bring  you  safely  there.  Then 
you  will  no  longer  be  blind.” 

Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sweet  it  was  to  me 
to  hear  all  these  glad  tidings  !  They  were  con¬ 
tinually  in  my  thoughts,  and  were  to  my  heart 
like  rain  in  a  dry  and  barren  land.  Yet  I  felt 
that  I  did  not  know  how  to  speak  to  him  who 
was  so  great,  so  pure,  so  holy ;  yet  I  hoped  that 
he  would  understand  me.  So  that  night,  and 
when  alone,  I  often  put  my  head  in  my  blanket 
and  whispered  a  few  words  to  him. 

The  desire  to  know  better  how  to  pray  grew 
very  strong  upon  me ;  I  could  not  wait  for  the 
next  meeting;  I  wrent  to  the  teacher  in  the 
school  and  asked  him  if  he  would  teach  me 
how  to  pray.  I  thought  that  because  he  wore 
clothes  he  must  be  a  Christian,  but  he  was  not, 
although  he  had  learned  to  read  when  a  little 
boy.  He  told  me  that  he  too  was  seeking 
Christ,  and  I  believe  he  found  him  about  that 
time.  He  talked  very  kindly  to  me,  and  told 
me  of  the  prayers  that  the  Saviour  taught  his 
disciples.  He  also  told  me  to  keep  on  trying 
to  learn  of  Jesus,  and  not  to  be  afraid  to  tell 
him  all  that  was  in  my  heart;  and  so  light  and 
trust  kept  coming,  coming  inf  a  my  soul. 

“  Inkosazana  ”  said  that  I  could  go  to  school, 
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and  the  teacher  would  teach  me  verses  from 
the  Bible.  She  wished  me  to  learn  the  third 
chapter  of  John.  So  I  went  to  school,  and 
while  learning  that  chapter  I  saw  very  plainly 
that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  my 
Saviour.  I  asked  him  with  all  heart  to  take 
my  sins  away,  to  take  me  and  keep  me.  I 
trust  that  I  was  then  truly  born  again. 

Since  that  day  I  have  never  known  a  time 
when  I  did  not  feel  that  God  was  with  me  and 
heard  my  prayers.  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to 
remember  chapters  and  verses  from  the  Bible, 
or  where  they  are  written.  I  have  learned  a 
great  many,  so  that  now  when  I  preach  I  can 
get  on  without  any  one  helping  me  by  reading 
the  Testament  or  hymns.  I  sometimes  think 
that  it  is  better  for  me  to  know  the  Testament 
and  parts  of  the  Bible  in  this  way  than  to  be 
able  to  read  it.  I  am  glad,  when  I  speak  to 
others  of  Jesus,  that  I  can  remember  his  w7ords 
to  tell  them.  I  never  now7  feel  lonely  and  sad 
as  I  used  to.  I  have  continually  so  much  to 
think  of  that  is  pleasant.  I  have  even  grown 
happy  in  the  thought  of  being  blind.  If  I  had 
not  been  blind  I  might  never  have  sought  and 
found  Jesus  Christ.  To  have  found  him  is 
more  to  me  than  eyes  or  any  earthly  thing. 

I  am  twenty-nine  years  old.  After  my  mother 
died  I  was  so  alone  in  the  world.  Christian 
friends  advised  me  to  marry  a  girl  whose 
parents  had  died  some  years  before. 
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My  wife  is  now  here  with  me  at  Adams,  and 
we  keep  house  in  a  little  cottage  by  ourselves. 
One  of  the  missionary  ladies  teaches  her  and 
some  of  the  other  women  lessons  every  day. 
So  my  wife  is  not  only  learning  to  read,  but  to 
sew  and  do  many  other  things  besides  taking 
care  of  our  garden. 

Over  twenty-live  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  Tungw’ana  told  us  his  story.  When  last 
we  heard  of  him  he  was  still  living.  After  he 
came  out  of  school  he  was  greatly  persecuted 
by  a  heathen  brother,  so  that  he  went  to  live 
the  other  side  of  the  Umvoti  station  from  his 
home,  at  an  outstation.  There  he  remained 
for  many  years  and  preached  the  gospel,  greatly 
helping  and  influencing  the  people.  He  had  a 
way  of  making  the  truth  wonderfully  plain,  and 
was  able  to  win  many  to  Christ.  After  a  time 
another  society  offered  him  a  position  to  preach 
in  the  northern  part  of  Natal,  not  far  from 
where  the  great  battle  of  Isandhlwana  was 
fought  between  the  English  and  Zulus.  There 
Tungwana  lived  and  successfully  preached  the 
gospel  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899.  The  last  that  we 
heard  of  him  he  was  in  the  Transvaal,  having 
gone  through  many  trials,  and  was  then  in  bad 
health.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  he  still 
follows,  and  tries  to  serve  the  One  who  had 
opened  the  windows  of  his  soul  and  given  him 
light  and  salvation. 
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